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Understanding Mega-Events 


Reebee Garofalo 


In one of those moments that cried out for a grand social gesture, 
Joan Baez opened the Live Aid concert with the words: “Good morn- 
ing, you children of the eighties. This is your Woodstock and it’s 
long overdue.” While there was undoubtedly a historical connection 
between the two events, close examination reveals as many differ- 


_ ences as similarities. Woodstock was participatory, communitarian, 


and non-commercial (indeed, anti-commercial), with no great spiri- 
tual or physical distance between artist and audience. Its terms came 
from the vocabulary of folk culture yet Woodstock ushered in the big 
business/mass music culture of the contemporary era. To deal with 
the seeming clash of “folk” values with the commercial imperatives of 
mass culture, counterculturalists often sought refuge in the social re- 
lations of an idealized past. The hippie diaspora that was the “Wood- 
stock Nation” longed for the imagined simplicity of an earlier rural 
life even as it embraced the electronic—not to mention the sexual— 
revolution. 

Live Aid, by contrast, was hardly an occasion for folksy nostalgia; 
it was an unabashed celebration of technological possibilities. While 
Woodstock was hailed as countercultural, there was little at Live Aid 
that could have been construed as alternative. If Woodstock tried to 
humanize the social relations of mass culture, Live Aid demonstrated 
the full-blown integration of popular music into the “star-making ma- 
chinery” of the international music industry. Yet, paradoxically, Live 
Aid may have opened spaces for cultural politics that would have 
been unthinkable at the time of Woodstock. 


any observers believe that rock music, in its myriad forms, has 
. become mainstream U.S. music, reflecting the inevitability of 


: cooptation and incorporation. But how, then, do we explain the fact 


that virtually every social issue in the eighties and early nineties has 
been visibly associated with popular music and musicians? Hunger 
and starvation in Africa, apartheid, the farm crisis, peace, political 


This article is excerpted from Reebee Garofalo, Rockin’ the Boat: Mass Music 
and Mass Movements, with permission from South End Press. 
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prisoners, the environment, child abuse, racism, black-on-black vio- 
lence, AIDS, Central America, industrial plant closings, and home- 
lessness have all been themes for fundraising concerts and popular 
songs. ’ 

Mega-events have been mainly responsible for this development: 
socially conscious mass concerts and all-star performances beginning 
with Band Aid, Live Aid, and “We Are the World” which have been 
labeled, in true liberal fashion, “charity rock.” While this label puts 
these events well within the boundaries of mainstream political de- 
bate, the performances actually represent a more serious challenge 
to the dominant system of power. Arguably, in the most conservative 
political period in decades (and perhaps even because of it), there is 
one arena where, at least for now, progressive forces seem to have 
real power. 

From Bruce.Springsteens’s “Born In the USA” to Public Enemy’s 
“Fight the Power,” the link between popular music and political is- 
sues is more explicit than ever before. There is also a new role for 
popular music in building political movements. Even in the music- 


‘and-politics sixties, music generally served as a cultural frame for 


more or less developed political movements. The civil rights and 
anti-war movements engaged millions of people in the politics of di- 
rect action primarily on the strength of the issues themselves. In the 
process, these movements profoundly influenced the themes and 
styles of popular music. In contrast, since the 1980s, music—which 
is to say, culture—has taken the lead, in the relative absence of such 
movements. With declining participation in grassroots political 
movements, popular music itself has served as a catalyst for raising 
issues and organizing masses of people. 


his situation not only challenges the traditional Marxist analysis, 

it renders inadequate the more sympathetic “culturalist” treat- 
ment of mass culture. In classical Marxist interpretation, culture 
(which is part of the superstructure) presumably “reflects” ideas that 
favor the ruling class. Because culture is “determined,” it lacks a so- 
cial effectiveness of its own. Social transformation comes instead 
from radical political activity based on class contradictions in the 
economic realm (the base). The cultural arena is not viewed as a pri- 
mary site for political struggle. Applications of this model to a sys- 
tematic analysis of mass culture—most notably by the Frankfurt 
School—invariably yielded gloomy conclusions: 


¢ Mass culture is produced only for profit. In commodifying 
human interaction, it reduces culture to its exchange value 
and undermines any real use value. 
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¢ The production of mass culture is top-down and totally ma- 
nipulated. The culture industry is in complete control, and re- 
sponses are determined in advance. 

¢ The consumption of mass culture is passive and mindless, and 
offers no possibilities for resistance. 


Is it any wonder that politically minded people avoided mass 
culture at all costs? High culture could be appreciated for its liter- 
acy, folk culture for its historical significance. But popular culture— 
that messy third-tier produced by industrialization, commercialism, . 
and the transition to capitalism—belonged to neither camp. Most 
often commodified and sold as mass culture, popular music could 
be, at best, tolerated as “entertainment,” or worse, as hopelessly 
reactionary. 

The music that has always played an important, if supportive, 
role in political movements—from labor to civil rights—has been 
what we think of as “folk” music. Woody Guthrie is remembered as a 
folk artist. But, “folk” in this sense is a marketing category created by 
the music industry to separate performers like Guthrie from com- 
mercial country music. But in the sociological use of the term, 


Guthrie had none of the characteristics of a folk performer. He was 


a known artist and a paid professional. He did not belong to the 
community he sang about and appeared in settings which separated 
artist from audience. Actually, Guthrie was a popular artist perform- 
ing in a folkloric idiom. When his work was recorded and sold, he 
became a product of mass culture. Still, as late as the mid-sixties, the 
distinction between “authentic” folk and “commercial” pop was a sig- 
nificant dividing line politically. Remember that Bob Dylan was 
booed off the stage at the 1965 Newport Folk Festival simply for ap- 
pearing with an electric guitar. 

When activists finally acknowledged a connection between poli- 
tics and popular music in the late sixties, the music was valued pre- 
cisely when it was thought to be something other than mass culture 
or when it was deemed to be progressive despite being mass cul- 
ture. Sgt. Pepper was art. Dylan’s lyrics were poetry. Woodstock was 
community. And, Motown . . . well, Motown was black. At no point 
was this music celebrated as mass culture, even though this was 
clearly the basis for its widespread—mass, if you will—appeal. This 
failure to embrace mass culture as mass culture has prevented us 
from grasping its political potential. . 

It was, in many ways, the sixties movements which forced a re- 


_consideration of the traditional Marxist model at the experiential 


level. Participation in the major movements of the decade—civil 
rights, anti-war, the counterculture, Black Power, student power, 
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welfare rights, and women’s liberation—often occurred across strict 
class lines. The locus of organizing as well as the major political vic- 
tories were in the realm of the superstructure. Marxist orthodoxy of- 
fered little to explain these admittedly short-lived successes. Build- 
ing on Raymond Williams’ formulation of culture as a “constitutive 
process, creating specific and different ways of life,” the “culturalist” 
critique argued that the superstructure was “productive.” Simple “de- 
termination” was replaced with a more dialectical process of shaping 
and influencing. Culture was, thus, accorded a certain “relative 
autonomy” from the powers that be. 

In popular music, culturalists have focused on the audience’s 
power to “reappropriate” culture, to determine meaning in the act of 
consumption. This view has freed the human subject from the prison 
of economic determinism and restored people to their rightful place 
as actors who make history. But, in concentrating on the power of 
the superstructure, culturalists have often accepted the mode of pro- 
duction as given. In the extreme, economic relations have been over- 
looked, as the abstract process of “resignification” magically eludes 
material market forces. The production of culture is no longer seen 
as a necessary component for thinking about political struggle. 

As it applies to the political potential of mega-events, this is a 
grave theoretical error and a missed opportunity. The progressive ef- 
fects of mega-events have as much to do with the intentions of their 
artists/organizers as they do with creative consumption. In explor- 
ing the consumer’s power, the culturalists have identified possibili- 
ties for resistance within mass culture. It is equally important to un- 
derstand (and influence) the relative power of artists, recording 
companies, and the mass media on production. 


n the early fifties, the power center of the music industry shifted 

from an alliance of publishing houses and film studios to record 
companies. Popular artists were kept on a short artistic leash, as the 
major labels controlled the production process from start to finish. It 
was expected that audiences would respond favorably to gentle 
changes in popular styles, which would render the market that much 
more predictable. 

The eruption of rock ‘n’ roll into this placid scene showed the 
relative autonomy of the cultural sphere and the limits of determin- 
ing public taste from above. By resisting this new music, the major 
labels not only acted against their economic self-interest, they con- 
tributed significantly to its oppositional posture. 

By the late sixties the key to profitability lay in manufacturing and 
distribution; thus record companies began contracting out most of 
the creative functions of music-making. Like all capitalist enterprises, 
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the music business tends toward. expansion and concentration. By 
1978, five transnational music corporations controlled more than 70 
percent of an international music market worth over $10 billion; it 
grew to more than $20 billion in 1988. Yet the number of néw 
recordings declined significantly during this period. Far from scour- 
ing the world for new, exciting and diverse talent—fortunately the 
independent labels do that—the major companies reaped greater re- 
wards from fewer artists. 

The commercial imperatives of the music industry limit, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, the range of music available to the 
public. A handful of major corporations tightly control the music 
market by heavily promoting only those artists considered to be sure 
bets. It is therefore important to consider the economic and social 
relations of cultural production as a site of struggle. 

As with other culture industries, the music business is organized 
according to a star system. The difference is that only a few super- 
stars from other cultural sectors can match the earning power of in- 
ternational rock stars. The top names in popular music, such as 
Prince, Michael Jackson, or Bruce Springsteen, take home tens of 
millions of dollars in a good year. Besides their considerable eco- 
nomic clout, top popular musicians enjoy an incomparable artistic 
autonomy. But what is the impact of their music on their own and 
other cultures? 


he exportation of Anglo-American pop, brought to new heights 

by mega-events, is often seen as a prime example of cultural im- 
perialism. Transnationalization encourages a kind of cultural domi- 
nation. With the establishment of a commercial music industry, the 
social relations of culture are irrevocably altered. Commodification 
begins to separate culture from everyday life. But to view the rela- 
tionship as only a one-way imposition of culture and drain of finan- 
cial resources fails to capture the social relations of popular music. It 
underestimates the strength of indigenous music, and the way domi- 
nation also breeds resistance. 

The export of international pop may promote the development 
of a production and distribution infrastructure within the host coun- 
try which may help build the local economy and indigenous culture. 
International pop may present as many opportunities as it closes off. 
The process of cross-cultural influence would be better described as 
“transculturation” rather than cultural imperialism. 

There is an interaction between U.S. pop and local music which 
is absent for other cultural forms. This does not negate the destruc- 
tive tendencies of cultural domination, but it does hold the possibil- 
ity that the host country can appropriate Anglo-American influences 
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to some advantage. The global stage of mega-events provides a lim- 
ited moment of opportunity, where internationalization itself is a 
two-way process. While Anglo-American music was disproportionately 
broadcast to a worldwide audience, the international sounds of — 
artists like Youssou N’Dour, Aswad, and Sly and Robbie also gained 
some access to the coveted U.S. market. 

If the cultural sphere generally is relatively autonomous, then 
popular music may well be its most potent sector. By virtue of the 
economic power and artistic freedom of popular musicians, and the 
particular relationship between music, musicians, and the new tech- 
nology, popular music enjoys an unparalleled access to the means of 
international communication. The political potential accompanying 
this access has been played out most dramatically at mega-events. 


ypically, mega-events create a variety of cultural products—live 

performances, worldwide broadcasts, ensemble recordings, com- 
pilation LPs, home videos, and “The Making of . . .” documentaries. 
It is now possible for hundreds of millions of people to “attend” the 
same concert simultaneously, be it at the “live” event, at a public 
broadcast, or in the privacy of their own living rooms. For those who 
tape a broadcast off the air or purchase a subsequent recording, the 
event can be relived any number of times, publicly or privately, in 
any number of new contexts. Recordings which illustrate a particular 
issue can also be used as educational tools for classrooms, interest 


. groups, and community meetings. The consumption of the original 


event is used to help produce another. What is the political impact of 
all these possibilities? 


ony Hollingsworth, producer of the Nelson Mandela Seventieth 

Birthday Tribute, outlined four functions of a mega-event: 
fundraising; consciousness raising .(“to raise the profile of Nelson 
Mandela’s name as the symbol of fighting against apartheid”); artist 
activism (“to demonstrate to the world and to South Africa the enor- 
mous popular and artistic support for all those who fight against 
apartheid”); and agitation (“to make the show act as a flagship . . . 
whereby the local anti-apartheid.movements could pick up from the 
enormous coverage that we had and run a far more detailed political 
argument than you could have on a stage”). 

The most obvious use of mega-events is for fundraising. Live Aid, 
for example, raised $67 million. By anyone’s standards, that is a stag- 
gering amount to be generated from a single event. On the other 
hand, $67 million is tiny compared to the sums that are spent to cre- 
ate such problems in the first place. And given the numbers affected 
by starvation in Africa, $67 million averages out to only nickels and 
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dimes per capita. There is also the question of whether the event 
served the issue at hand, or served capital instead. Mega-concerts can 
generate mega-sums of money, but they can also open new markets, 
construct new audiences, and deliver new consumers. Artists, record 
companies and advertisers such as Pepsi, Eastman-Kodak, AT&T, and 
Chevrolet gained access to an international audience of 1.5 billion 
people very cheaply because of the event’s “humanitarian” nature. 
Still, there’s $67 million which wouldn’t otherwise be there. 

On the expenditure side of the ledger, the most obvious question 
is, of course: “Where does the money go?” Huge concerts have not al- 
ways been successful in getting the money to its proper destination. 
Even more pressing is: “What is the money used for?” The Live Aid 
producers, for example, did not fully understand the political strug- 
gles in Ethiopia and Eritrea. In thinking about fundraising politically, 
it is important to distinguish between charity and change, dependence 
and self-determination, quick fixes and long-term development. 

To their credit, many artists and organizers of mega-events have 
at Jeast thought about these distinctions. The Band Aid Trust, for ex- 
ample, took proposals for purchasing water-drilling rigs to help with 
irrigation; for various agricultural projects, including reforestation; 
for medical aid; and for trucks to transport food and supplies. The 
Africa Fund distributed the Sun City proceeds in equal shares to 
political prisoners and their families in South Africa; to ANC edu- 
cational centers in Tanzania and Zambia; and to a grassroots educa- 
tional outreach by the U.S. anti-apartheid movement. The proceeds 
of Amnesty International tours went toward the group’s on-going po- 
litical work. 

Mass media operations, however, make it more difficult to get 
the public to think about the long haul. The media’s crisis orienta- 
tion exacerbates the problem with fundraising as a strategy: namely, 
that simply generating huge sums of money can solve problems 
which are fundamentally political. That’s why the consciousness rais- 
ing by mega-events is so important. 


opular music is uniquely capable of addressing particular causes. 

Other cultural forms such as film or theater have this potential, 
but they seldom combine the versatility, responsiveness, and impact of 
popular music. It is tempting to write off projects like USA for Africa. 
Greil Marcus, for example, has argued that “We Are the World” 


sounds like a Pepsi jingle—and the constant repetition of “There’s 
a choice we’re making” conflates with Pepsi’s trademarked “The 
choice of a new generation”. ... “We Are the World” says less about 
Ethiopia than it does about Pepsi—and the true result will likely be 
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less that certain Ethiopian individuals will live .. . than that Pepsi 
will get the catch phrase of its advertising campaign sung for free. 


Even more distasteful self-indulgence appeared in the follow-up ° 
line “We’re saving our own lives,” where the artists proclaimed their 
own salvation for singing about an issue they will never experience 
on behalf of a people most of them will never encounter. With hype, 
glitter, and industry gossip often taking precedence over education, 
analysis and action, Live Aid was also vulnerable to any number 
of criticisms. 

At the same time, we must not underestimate the political mo- 
mentum these projects generated. They produced an unprecedented 
international focus on Africa. They created an example that musi- 
cians from all over the world felt compelled to follow. A partial list of 
African famine relief music projects illustrates the point: Band Aid 
(Great Britain), USA for Africa (United States), Northern Lights 
(Canada), Band for Ethiopia (West Germany), Chanteurs Sans Fron- 
tiéres (France), Leven Zonder Honger (Belgium), Samen (The 
Netherlands), E.A.T. (Australia), Tam Tam Pour L’Ethiopie (Africa). 

Even the most cautious humanitarian efforts can create the cul- 
tural space for bolder undertakings. Just as Live Aid begat Farm Aid, 
the whole “charity rock” phenomenon has inspired other, more 
politicized ventures like Amnesty International’s Conspiracy of Hope 
and Human Rights Now tours. The Mandela Tribute would have 
been unthinkable without Live Aid. 

An artist’s involvement with political issues can produce more 
politicized popular music. The focus on Africa, which began with the 
safe issue of hunger, quickly targeted the more compelling issue 
of apartheid. Politicized popular music has reached a broad range of 
other issues as well. There was a connection, for example, between 
John Cougar Mellencamp’s involvement in Farm Aid and his “Rain 
on the Scarecrow,” a song about the despair of modern rural life. 
Jackson Browne’s interest in Central America led to “Lives in the Bal- 
ance,” a moving critique of U.S. intervention in Central America. 
The mega-project designed to benefit Greenpeace produced two 
dozen 60-second spots called “World Alerts,” which feature celebri- 
ties discussing various environmental issues. A range of artists do- 
nated 27 hit songs to a compilation album entitled Rainbow Warriors, 
which was later released in the former U.S.S.R. The proceeds of this 
top-selling album were split between Greenpeace and the Soviet- 
based Foundation for Survival and Development of Humanity. 

Rock critic Dave Marsh has been particularly critical of corporate 
involvement in mega-events for robbing “charity rock of one of its 
important selling points: the selflessness of its motivation.” But a 
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more optimistic reading of the situation is that the power of popu- 
lar music—and particularly mega-events—has obliged corporations 
and world leaders to accommodate to initiatives which are essentially 
progressive. 


C elebrity endorsement has long been used to bolster campaigns, 
support charities, and sell products. Why not promote social 
causes? In this regard, mega-events and socially conscious mass music 
have benefitted from a left-leaning orientation which has character- 
ized popular music since the rock era. 

Popular music still seems to draw from that sixties spirit, but as 
the music becomes more mainstream, there is no guarantee this will 
remain the case. The Bush presidential campaign, for example, man- 
aged to coopt blues and soul artists. White supremacist organizations 
have discovered the power of punk in recruiting skinheads to their 
cause. Anti-abortion activists, locked arm-in-arm, sing “We Shall 
Overcome” as they sit-in at abortion clinics. In these politically con- 
servative and economically uncertain times, any number of forces eat 
away at the music’s progressive edge and complicate the nature of 
artistic involvement. 

On the positive side, many artists who headline mega-events have 
donated their time to local communities and political organizations. 
Little Steven immersed himself in South Africa for the Sun City pro- 
ject. Then, he began organizing in the Native American community. 
Because of his involvement in Central American issues, Jackson 
Browne did a series of benefit dates for the Christic Institute. Bruce 
Springsteen rallied when 3M proposed closing its Freehold, New Jer- 
sey, plant. All the profits from Dionne Warwick’s “That’s What 
Friends Are For” went to the American Foundation for AIDS Re- 
search. The rap artists who started the Stop the Violence Movement 
have played an on-going role in protesting the explosive conditions 
which exist in communities of color. 


he intentions of artists and producers have a strong influence on 

the political character of our popular culture. And cultural 
products may have unintended consequences as well. Who would 
have predicted that striking black South African students would be 
chanting “We don’t want no education. We don’t want no thought 
control,” a line from Pink Floyd’s “Another Brick in the Wall,” as 
they boycotted the schools? To assess the impact of a cultural phe- 
nomenon, we must examine its cultural usage. 

Sun City, for example, broke new political ground when it en- 
couraged an activist audience response. The Sun City album jacket 
was filled with information about apartheid. The Sun City project 
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issued a “Teacher’s Guide” which showed how to use the record and 
the video as educational tools in the classroom. The familiarity of the 
mass cultural product helped generate exercises which could be 
tailored to local use. 

Amnesty International encouraged political activism in the way 
its tours were organized. The Conspiracy of Hope tour targeted six 
political prisoners. One of the goals was to recruit new “freedom 
writers” who would participate in the letter-writing campaigns 
Amnesty uses to protest the plight of prisoners of conscience. As a 
result, three of the prisoners were freed within two years, and some 
200,000 volunteers were added to the organization. “Previous to 
1986, we were an organization post forty,” said Executive Director 
Jack Healey. “Music allowed us to change the very nature of our 
membership.” The mass cultural events were used to enlist people di- 
rectly into the group’s on-going political activity. 


M ega-events will keep happening, partly because of our utter fas- 
cination with their technological possibilities. But beneath the 
gleaming surfaces of the pop scene, mass culture exists as a site of 
contested terrain. Within this fertile arena, with all of its contradic- 
tions, progressive forces must either make their voices heard or risk 
being marginalized from the political struggle. Thus far, mega-events 
have been staged in support of reasonably progressive causes. But, as 
Bob Geldolf cautioned those who envisioned Live Aid as a sixties- 
style movement, 


We’ve used the spurious glamour of pop music to draw attention to 
a situation, and we've overloaded the thing with symbolism to make 
it reach people. But people get bored easily. People may have been 
profoundly affected by the Live Aid day—some were shattered by it— 
but that does not translate into a massive change in consciousness. 


Geldolf’s case may be a bit overstated since it has been shown 
that popular music is capable of far more than “spurious glamour.” 
Yet we would do well to acknowledge its limitations. Mega-events are 
useful for priming the political pump. But for lasting structural 
change, there is no substitute for a political movement. 


Reebee Garofalo teaches at the University of Massachusetts in Boston and is 
the editor of Rockin’ the Boat: Mass Music & Mass Movements. 


